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EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  COSTS  IN  MARKETING  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS  l/ 


The  number  of  workers  engaged  in  marketing  farm  food  products  has 
increased  "by  more  than  50  percent  since  1929>  hut  the  rise  since 
19^7  has  "been  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than  from  1932  to  19^-7 
Since  195&,  the  increase  has  been  negligible  despite  a  continued 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  products  marketed.     Increases  in  the 
output  per  man-hour  of  marketing  services  have  kept  the  number  of 
workers  from  rising  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  the  volume  of  farm  food 
products  marketed.    The  total  cost  of  the  labor  supplied  by  these 
workers  has  increased  more  than  fourfold  since  1929>  reflecting  a 
rise  in  wages,   salaries,   and  fringe  benefits.     Improvements  in 
output  per  man-hour  have  kept  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  from 
rising  as  much  as  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  workers. 


About  5-2  million  workers  (on  an  equivalent  full-time  basis)  were  engaged 
in  marketing  domestic  farm  food  products  in  this  country  in  1959-  2/  This 
number  includes  salaried  and  wage  employees,  proprietors  of  unincorporated  firms, 
and  family  workers  who  do  not  receive  money  wages  or  salaries.     It  includes 
workers  who  assemble,  transport,  process,   and  distribute  farm-originated  food 
products  bought  by  civilian  consumers,  "by  the  Armed  Forces,   and  by  exporters. 

Approximately  35  percent  of  these  food  marketing  workers  were  in  retail 
stores,  25  percent  were  in  restaurants  and  other  eating  places,   about  25  percent 
were  in  food-manufacturing  plants,   and  the  remaining  15  percent  were  in  local 
assembly,  wholesaling,  and  transportation  enterprises.     The  proportion  in  restau- 
rants and  other  eating  places  increased  considerably  in  the  last  30  years,  and 
proportions  in  other  lines  of  food  marketing  declined  slightly. 

l/  Prepared  by  Forrest  E.  Scott,  Imogene  Bright,   and  Kathryn  Parr, 
Agricultural  Economists,  Mktg.  Econ.  Res.  Div.,  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 

2/  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  10.0  million  persons  (full-time 
equivalent  basis )  were  engaged  in  assembling,  processing,   and  distributing  farm- 
originated  products  in  1959;   including  the  workers  engaged  in  marketing  textiles, 
tobacco,   and  other  nonfood  products.     The  number  of  workers  marketing  nonfood 
products  is  not  estimated  annually.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  workers  and 
payments  received  by  them  are  based  on  data  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor.    For  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
these  estimates  were  derived,   see  "Labor  in  Marketing  Farm  Products,  "  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Research,  Apr.  1955>  PP«  ^-2-^9*    Most  retail  and  wholesale 
establishments  that  sell  farm  food  products  also  handle  nonfarm  foods  and  non- 
food items,  many  firms  that  transport  farm  foods  also  haul  other  products,  and 
some  food- processing  plants  manufacture  nonfood  products.     Total  number  of 
workers  in  these  establishments,  therefore,   cannot  be  included  in  the  estimates 
of  food  marketing  workers.     In  general,  the  proportion  included  is  determined 
by  the  proportion  of  total  sales  or  output  represented  by  farm  food  products. 
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Trend  in  Number  of  Workers 

Approximately  50  percent  more  workers  were  engaged  in  marketing  farm  food 
products  in  1959  than  in  1929  (table  7)«    The  number  decreased  in  depression 
years  of  the  early  1930's,  but  it  rose  almost  steadily  from  1932  to  1956,  the 
only  significant  interruption  occurring  in  19^3 •    War-induced  changes  forced 
economies  in  the  use  of  manpower  in  that  year.    But  the  rate  of  growth  from 
19^7  "to  1956  was  considerably  slower  than  from  1932  to  19^7>  since  1956  the 

number  of  workers  has  scarcely  changed.  The  number  in  all  lines  of  food  market- 
ing was  larger  in  1959  than  in  19^7>  ^u"t  the  percentage  increase  was  much  larger 
in  wholesaling  and  retailing  than  in  food  manufacturing  and  transportation. 

The  distribution  of  workers  among  the  food  industries  changed  slightly  from 
19^7  "to  1959-    Although  the  total  number  of  workers  manufacturing  farm  food 
products  increased,  gains  occurred  only  in  the  meat  products  and  bakery  products 
industries.    The  dairy  products,  grain-mill  products,  and  canning,  preserving, 
and  freezing  industries  showed  decreases.     The  distribution  of  food  manufactur- 
ing workers  between  the  production  worker  and  nonproduction  worker  classifi- 
cations also  changed.  3/    Production  workers  decreased  in  number  from  19^-7  "to 
1959>  while  nonproduction  workers  increased  by  about  a  third.    As  a  result,  pro- 
duction workers  made  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  food  manu- 
facturing workers  in  1959;   compared  with  approximately  three-fourths  in  19^-7  • 

Numbers  of  food-marketing  workers  and  all  nonagricultural  workers  increased 
by  about  the  same  rate  from  1929  "to  19^-7,  ~t>u"t  since  19^-7  food-marketing  workers 
have  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  all  nonagricultural  workers.    As  a  result 
of  this  slower  growth,   food  marketing  workers  made  up  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total  nonagricultural  workers  in  1959  than  in  19^7 .     I11  1959 
they  represented  8.7  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  workers,   compared  with 
9.2  percent  in  I9V7. 

While  the  number  of  workers  marketing  domestic  farm  food  products  rose  more 
than  50  percent  from  1929  "to  1959>  "the  number  of  workers  on  farms  declined  k2 
percent,  k/    Increases  in  output  per  man-hour  enabled  a  decreasing  number  of 

3/'  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  defines  production  workers  as  "all  nonsuper- 
visory  workers  (including  working  foremen)  engaged  in  fabricating,  processing, 
assembling,   inspecting,  receiving,   storing,  handling,  packing,  warehousing,  and 
shipping;  also  workers  engaged  in  maintenance,  repair,   janitorial  and  watchmen 
services,  product  development,  and  auxiliary  production  for  a  plant's  own  use 
(e.g.,  powerplant ),  and  recordkeeping  and  services  Immediately  associated  with 
these  production  operations."    Nonproduction  workers  include  persons  engaged  in 
"executive,  purchasing,   finance,   accounting,  legal,  personnel,   cafeteria,  medi- 
cal, professional,  and  technical  activities;  sales,   sales  delivery,  advertising, 
credit,   collection,   installation,  and  servicing  of  the  firm's  own  products; 
routine  office  functions,  factory  supervision,   and  force-account  construction." 

h/  The  statistical  series  on  which  this  comparison  is  based  are  not  strictly 
comparable.    Figures  for  food-marketing  workers  are  on  a  full-time  equivalent 
basis;  those  for  farm  workers  include  part-time  as  well  as  full-time  workers 
and  they  include  workers  on  farms  that  produce  nonfood  products.     The  percentage 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  probably  would  not  be  significantly  different 
in  a  series  relating  only  to  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  farm  workers 
engaged  in  producing  food  products. 
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Table  7 . --Estimated  number  of  workers  and  cost  of  labor  in  marketing 
farm-produced  food  products,  1929-59  l/ 


Number 

of  workers 

Labor 

cost 

Year 

Total 

[1947-49  =  100  2/ 

Total 

; 1947-49  =  100  2/ 

Million 

Percent 

Billion  dollars 

Percent 

1Q29  . . • 

3-4 

■y  ' 

73 

1  -y 

4.6 

39 

■y  y 

3  4 

73 

k  S 

3Q 
jy 

3  3 

70 

k  1 

35 

1Q32 

3.1 

67 

3.  5 

30 

1933    • • 

3-2 

68 

3-2 

~y 

28 

1934  . • 

3-4 

74 

3-6 

31 

1935  •  • 

y  -y  y 

3-5 

7k 

1 

3.8 

33 

1936  . . 

y  y  ' 

3.6 

y 

76 

1 

4.0 

3^ 

■y 

1937  • • 

3-7 

80 

4.5 

38 

1938  . . 

3-7 

79 

1  y 

4.5 

39 

1939  • • 

y  ~y  y 

3-8 

82 

4.7 

40 

1  Q4o 

3  Q 

84 

4  Q 

42 

1  Qkl 

±.yL-t±.    «  • 

87 

5  4 

46 

1942  . . 

4.2 

89 

^  y 

5.9 

y  *  y 

51 

19^3 

:  J+.O 

86 

6.3 

54 

1944  . . 

:  4.1 

88 

6.9 

60 

1945 

4.2 

90 

7.6 

64 

1946  . . 

4-5 

95 

9-1 

79 

19^7 

if. 6 

99 

10.7 

93 

1948 

4.7 

100 

11.7 

101 

19U9 

^•7 

101 

12.4 

106 

1947.49 

y      \  y 

I4-.7 

100 

11.6 

100 

14-  7 

SSJ  X. 

1  P  Q 

Tin 

1  QS1 

Jjy  j±.    .  . 

24..  8 

1  03 

1 4  0 

1  ?1 

A~C — L 

1Q52 

jsy  yc    .  . 

4.9 

105 

l4  Q 

128 

1953  •• 

5.0 

107 

15.8 

136 

195^  .. 

5.0 

107 

16.4 

142 

1955 

5.1 

109 

17.1 

148 

1956  .. 

5.2 

111 

18.3 

157 

1957  •• 

5.2 

112 

19.1 

165 

1958 

5.2 

111 

19.8 

170 

1959  3/ 

5.2 

112 

20.5 

176 

1/  Includes  number  (on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis)  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  assembling,  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  and  transporting  farm 
food  products.     Proprietors  and  family  workers  who  receive  no  stipulated 
compensation  are  included  in  the  estimated  number  of  workers.       The  cost  of 
labor  includes  wages  and  salaries  received  by  employees,  an  allowance  for  the 
labor    of  proprietors  and  family  workers,  and  supplements  to    wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  by  employers. 

2/  Computed  from  unrounded  data. 

_3_/  Preliminary. 

Workers  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  not  been  included  because  of  inadequate 

data. 
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farm  workers  to  produce  an  expanding  volume  of  food  products.  Food-marketing 
workers'  output  per  man-hour  also  improved,  but  the  increase  was  not  enough  to 
market  the  expanded  production  of  farm  food  products  without  additional  workers. 

Why  the  Number  of  Workers  Increased. --Food-marketing  workers  gained  in 
number  mainly  because  more  were  required  to  handle  the  growing  volume  of  farm 
food  products  marketed.    Marketings  of  food  products  by  farmers  in  1959  were  8l 
percent  larger  than  in  1929  and  23  percent  larger  than  in  19^-7  •     The  volume 
handled  by  marketing  firms  increased  somewhat  more  than  the  volume  marketed, 
which  includes  products  sold  directly  by  farmers  to  consumers.    Direct  market- 
ings by  farmers  to  consumers  have  decreased  since  1929*   so  the  marketing  system 
has  handled  a  growing  proportion  of  the  food  products  marketed.    The  volume 
marketed  rose  steadily  from  1935  "to  19kh.     Since  19^8  it  has  shown  a  definite 
upward  trend,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  significantly  less  than  from 
1935  to  19M. 

A  reduction  in  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  by  full-time 
employees  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  workers.    Most  full-time  food 
marketing  employees  worked  more  than  k-0  hours  per  week  in  the  early  1930' s; 
after  World  War  II  the  ^0-hour  week  became  common,  although  some  employees 
still  work  longer  hours. 

An  increase  in  marketing  operations  per  unit  of  product  handled  caused  part 
of  the  rise  in  the  number  of  food-marketing  workers.    The  marketing  system  now 
does  more  sorting,  grading,  transporting,  refrigerating,  processing,  packaging, 
and  other  marketing  operations  per  unit  of  product  than  it  did  in  1929>  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  food  marketed  now  is  in  the  form  of  restaurant  meals. 
Each  additional  operation  tends  to  increase  labor  time  per  unit  of  product.  But 
many  marketing  operations  probably  have  added  little  to  labor  time.    For  example, 
the  convenience  foods,  which  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  volume  in 
recent  years,  probably  have  added  little  to  total  labor  time,  although  they 
generally  embody  more  processing  than  the  foods  they  supplant.     These  newer 
products  are  more  likely  than  the  older  products  to  be  processed  in  modern 
plants  having  more  labor-saving  equipment.    Furthermore,  processing  and  packag- 
ing may  result  in  labor-saving  in  other  parts  of  the  marketing  system.  Thus, 
machine  packaging  of  a  product  in  consumer-size  packages  saves  the  labor  of 
packaging  it  by  hand  in  retail  stores,  and  selling  a  product  in  processed  rather 
than  in  fresh  form  may  reduce  the  labor  required  to  wholesale  and  retail  the 
product.    While  labor  time  has  been  increased  by  extending  some  marketing 
services,  it  has  been  reduced  by  curtailing  others- -self- service  in  retail  food 
stores  is  the  most  outstanding  example.     The  replacement  of  daily  delivery  of 
milk  to  homes,  first  with  every-other-day  delivery  and  later  with  3-day-a-week 
delivery,  is  another  example. 

Marketing  firms  have  increased  advertising  and  other  product  promotion, 
selling,  research  and  product  development,  and  other  activities  not  directly 
connected  with  manufacturing  and  handling  products.  This  increase,  which  is 
partly  reflected  in  the  growing  proportion  of  nonproduction  workers  in  food- 
manufacturing  firms,  has  accounted  for  some  of  the  rise  in  the  total  number  of 
food-marketing  workers.  The  volume  of  work  connected  with  tax  accounting, 
payroll  accounting,  inventory  control,  budgeting,  and  planning  of  facilities 
has  increased  per  unit  of  product  marketed.     Improved  office  equipment,  more 
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efficient  work  methods,   and  electronic  data  processing  have  increased  output  per 
man-hour,  "but  productivity  gains  in  performing  the  nonproduction  tasks  probably 
have  not  been  as  great  as  those  made  in  product  manufacturing  and  handling. 

Other  changes  have  tended  to  increase  or  decrease  labor  time  per  unit  of 
product  marketed,  but  the  effect  cannot  be  measured.    Output  of  meatpacking 
plants  has  risen  considerably  since  1939^  "while  that  of  grain  mills  has  declined, 
but  since  more  hand  labor  is  required  to  slaughter  meat  animals  than  to  mill 
grain,  these  changes  in  output  have  tended  to  increase  labor  time  per  unit  of 
food  product  marketed.    Unit  labor  time  has  been  reduced  by  retail  food  chains 
buying  food  products  directly  from  food  manufacturers,   country  assemblers,  and 
farmers  rather  than  from  wholesalers  or  other  marketing  intermediaries.  Direct 
buying  has  reduced  the  number  of  bargaining  transactions  and  ownership  transfers 
involved  in  moving  products  from  farmers  to  retailers;  and  in  some  instances  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  physical  handling  operations. 

Labor  time  per  unit  of  product  marketed  has  been  affected  most  by  substi- 
tution of  mechanical  equipment  for  labor,  by  improvements  in  this  equipment  and 
in  plant  layouts,  by  the  adoption  of  continuous  processes  in  manufacturing  and 
packaging,  and  by  other  technological  innovations.    These  innovations  have  so 
improved  output  per  man-hour  that  the  percentage  gain  in  the  number  of  marketing 
workers  since  1929  has  been  only  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  in  the  volume 
of  farm  food  products  marketed,  though  average  hours  worked  per  week  have  de- 
creased and  quantity  and  quality  of  marketing  services  per  unit  of  product  have 
increased. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  marketing  workers  also  may  be  viewed  as  a 
result  of  the  growth  in  population.    The  population  residing  in  the  continental 
United  States  (not  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Armed. Forces  overseas) 
grew  from  121.8  million  in  1929  "to  176.2  million  in  1959>   ^  increase  of  about 
k-5  percent. 

The  number  of  food  marketing  workers  per  1,  000  population  increased  from 
28.2  in  1929  to  a  record  32.3  in  19*1-7.    After  I9V7,  the  number  decreased;  in 
1959  there  were  29.7  food  marketing  workers  per  1,  000  population.     This  decrease 
resulted  from  improvement  in  the  output  of  marketing  services  per  man-hour. 
Several  factors  accounted  for  the  increase  in  marketing  workers  from  1929  to 
1S&7j        important  one  being  the  movement  of  farm  people  to  off-farm  homes.  5/ 
Nonfarm  dwellers  generally  buy  more  of  their  food  than  do  farm  residents. 
Moreover,   farm  and  nonfarm  families  bought  an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
food  during  this  period.    The  extension  of  marketing  operations  per  unit  of 
product  added  to  marketing  service  purchased  per  person.    Also,  the  volume  of 
food  products  exported  was  larger  in  19^-7  than  in  1929-     Partially  offsetting 
these  factors  was  the  greater  proportion  of  the  resident  population  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  19^7  •     The  Armed  Forces  furnish  for  their  members  some  of  the 
marketing  services  that  the  private  marketing  system  provides  civilians. 


5/  The  farm  "population  decreased  from  3 0.6  million  in  1929  to  27. 1  million  in 
19^7 •    During  this  period  the  nonfarm  population  increased  by  28  percent. 
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Labor  Costs  in  Marketing  Farm  Food  Products 

Costs  of  the  labor  engaged  in  marketing  farm  food  products  totaled  $20-5 
billion  in  1959  compared  with  $4.6  billion  in  1929.  6/    This  total  includes 
wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees  and  imputed  payments  to  proprietors  and 
family  workers  not  receiving  stated  remuneration.    Also  included  are  supplements 
to  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  employers,   such  as  social  insurance  taxes,  pay- 
ments to  private  pension  and  welfare  funds,   and  compensation  for  injuries.  JJ 

Aggregate  marketing  labor  costs  declined  much  more  in  the  early  1930' s  than 
did  the  number  of  workers,  but  costs  have  risen  every  year  since  1933  ^cL  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  number  of  workers  (table  7)«    These  labor  costs,  which 
closely  approximate  income  to  the  food  marketing  workers,  represented  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  national  income  in  1929  and  in  1959* 

Rising  wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  jump  in  the 
total  labor  cost  from  1933  "bo  1959?   although  the  climb  in  total  man-hours  had  a 
substantial  effect.    Hourly  earnings  of  food-marketing  workers  have  risen  steadily 
since  1939  (table  8).     They  averaged  70  percent  higher  in  1959  than  in  19^7-^9, 
but  the  rise  during  this  period  was  at  a  slower  rate  than  from  1939  "to  19^-7 • 

Besides  the  increase  in  cash  payments,  the  rise  in  hourly  earnings  reflects 
in  part  the  increase  in  supplements  to  wages  and  salaries  (fringe  benefits), 
which  have  risen  at  a  faster  rate  than  cash  hourly  earnings.  8/    The  index  of 
average  hourly  earnings  also  has  been  boosted  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  workers  in  the  higher  paid  jobs,   as  well  as  by  advances  in  wage  rates  and 
salary  scales.     This  proportion  has  been  increased  by  more  extensive  use  of 
mechanical  equipment  in  processing  plants,  warehouses,  and  other  marketing 
establishments,  and  increased  employment  of  engineers,   scientists,  accountants, 
and  other  highly  skilled  nonproduction  workers. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  food-marketing  workers  have  increased  considerably 
more  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  19^-7 •    Average  hourly  earnings  in  1959 
were  70  percent  above  their  194-7-49  level,   compared  with  an  increase  of  about 
25  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.     The  index  of  hourly  earnings  makes  no 

6/  The  cost  of  labor  as  a  part  of  the  bill  for  marketing  farm  food  products 
bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country  was  discussed  in  "The  Marketing 
Bill  for  Food  Products,  "  an  article  in  the  July  1959  issue  of  The  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation.     (Reprints  of  this  article  are  available,  AMS  Pub.  326.) 
The  cost  of  labor,  not  including  labor  employed  by  transportation  firms,  made  up 
^7  percent  of  the  total  marketing  bill  in  1958,   compared  with  50  percent  in  1939* 

7/  Estimates  of  labor  supplements  are  based  on  data  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept .  Commerce . 

8/  The  index  of  hourly  earnings  is  derived  from  estimates  of  the  total  cost 
of- labor,   including  that  employed  by  transportation  firms,   engaged  in  marketing 
farm  food  products  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country.     These  total 
labor  costs  include  labor  supplements  for  which  data  are  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  Commerce.     Since  no  allowance  is  made  for  labor  spent  in  supplying  ex- 
porters and  the  Armed  Forces,   the  index  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
labor  cost  for  all  marketing  workers  given  in  table  7-    An  index  of  hourly 
earnings  for  all  food  marketing  workers,  however,  probably  would  not  be  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  one  in  table  8. 
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Table  8. --Average  hourly__£amings  and  unit  labor  costs  in 
marketing  farm  food  products,  1929-59  l/ 
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in  this  country  and  not  to  that  sold  to  the  Armed  Forces  or  exported.     2/  Hourly 
earnings  estimated  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  by  total  man-hours  for  all 
workers.     These  data  include  proprietors  and  family  workers  not  receiving  stated 
remuneration  and  workers  engaged  in  intercity  rail  and  truck  transportation. 
3/  Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost  and  of 
volume  of  farm  food  products  marketed  to  civilian  consumers.     The  index  of  farm 
food  products  marketed  was  constructed  by  weighting  the  quantities  sold  by 
19^7-^9  average  retail  prices,     hj  Preliminary. 


allowance  for  changes  in  taxes  which  food  marketing  workers  paid  on  their 
incomes;  it  is  not  an  index  of  take-home  pay.  9/ 

The  Rise  in  Unit  Labor  Costs. --Like  average  hourly  earnings,   the  cost  of 
labor  per  unit  of  product  marketed  has  risen  steadily  since  1939*  "but  since  1950 
unit  labor  costs  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  during  the  19l)-0,s;  they  have 
not  kept  pace  with  hourly  earnings.     Labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  marketed  was 
3I+  percent  higher  in  1959  than  in  1 91+7-^9  (table  8).     Most  of  this  increase  re- 
sulted from  the  gain  in  hourly  earnings  and  fringe  benefits,  though  part  of  it 
may  be  due  to  an  increase  in  marketing  operations  per  unit  of  product  handled. 
The  rise  in  unit  labor  costs  indicates  that  hourly  earnings  and  fringe  benefits 
have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  output  per  man-hour. 

9/  Effective  Federal  tax  rates  on  middle  and  lower  incomes  since  1953  have  been 
sharply  higher  than  those  before  World  War  II  but  lower  than  rates  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War.     The  present  rates  are  a  little  higher  than  those  in 
i9l4.8-.5O. 
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Time  Off  with  Pay  and  Other  Fringe  Benefits. — Fringe  benefits  have  accounted 
for  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  marketing  food  products. 
Neither  the  precise  extent  of  these  indirect  labor  payments  nor  their  cost  to 
individual  companies  is  known,  owing  to  differences  in  definition.     In  general, 
fringe  benefits  have  certain  characteristics:    All  represent  expenditures  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  employer  and  either  add  to  the  employee ' s  pay  or  benefit 
him  in  some  other  way.    Fringe  benefits  are  available  to  all  or  most  employees 
of  companies  that  provide  them,   and  their  cost  rises  or  falls  as  the  size  of 
the  labor  force  changes . 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  supplements  to  wages  and  salaries  in 
aggregate  amounts  which  include:     (l)  Employer  contributions  for  social  insurance, 
including  old-age  and  survivor's  insurance,  State  unemployment  insurance,  Federal 
unemployment  tax,   and  cash  sickness  compensation  funds;   (2)  other  labor  income, 
including  compensation  for  injuries  and  employer  contributions  to  private  pension 
and  welfare  funds;  and  (3)  other  minor  items.     These  supplements  amounted  to 
about  7  percent  of  wages  and  salaries  for  workers  manufacturing  food  and  kindred 
products  in  1958,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available.  Supplements 
for  workers  engaged  in  retailing  and  wholesaling  were  somewhat  less,  amounting 
to  more  than  k  percent  of  wages  and  salaries  in  1958-    These  supplements  have 
increased  for  all  three  groups;  in  19^-7,   for  example,   supplements  amounted  to 
about  5  percent  of  wages  and  salaries  for  food  processing  workers  and  3  percent 
for  workers  in  retailing  and  wholesaling. 

Another  estimate  of  fringe  benefits  is  made  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  a  broader  meaning  of  the  term  "fringe  benefits"  and 
covers  time  paid  for,  but  not  worked,  and  profit-sharing  plans,  bonuses,  and 
other  agreed-upon  payments  in  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  required  by  law. 
Estimates  of  fringe  benefits  based  on  this  definition  and  on  reports  from  only 
the  larger  corporations  amounted  to  about  21  percent  of  payroll  for  corporations 
manufacturing  food  and  kindred  products  and  for  wholesale  and  retail  firms  in 
1957.  10/ 

Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  time  off  with 
pay,   such  as  paid  vacations  and  paid  sick  leave,   is  widely  granted  by  firms 
manufacturing  food  and  kindred  products.    Approximately  95  percent  of  all 
workers  in  this  industry  had  paid  vacations  in  1958;  about  90  percent  had  paid 
holidays,  and  approximately  3^-  percent  had  paid  sick  leave.     These  leave  benefits 
were  comparable  with  those  common  in  other  manufacturing  industries  with  the 
exception  of  paid  sick  leave  which  was  more  frequently  found  in  food  manufactur- 
ing than  in  other  manufacturing  industries. 

Hourly  Earnings  in  Food  Manufacturing  and  Retailing. --Employees  of  firms 
manufacturing  food  and  kindred  products  earned  an  average  of  $2.10  per  hour  in 
1959>   compared  with  an  average  of  $2.22  for  all  employees  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments.    (These  figures  do  not  include  the  costs  of  fringe  benefits.) 
Food  manufacturing  workers'  earnings  were  up  75  percent  from  the  19^-7-^9  level; 
those  of  all  manufacturing  workers  were  up  79  percent.    Earnings  of  employees 
in  retail  food  and  liquor  stores  averaged  $1.92  per  hour  in  I959--65  percent 


10/  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Fringe  Benefits,  1957, 
Washington,   D.  C,   1958,   p.  10. 
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higher  than  the  19^7-^9  average;  those  of  all  employees  in  retail  trade  average 


Minimum  Wage  Legislation. — The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  in  1938>  provided  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
25  cents  an  hour.    Amendments  to  this  Act  raised  the  minimum  to  30  cents  ef- 
fective in  1939,  ^0  cents  in  19^5,   75  cents  in  1950,   and  $1  in  1956.     The  Act 
further  provided  that  overtime  be  paid  for  time  beyond  ^0  hours  per  week.  The 
Act  applies  to  employees  working  in  establishments  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce  and  not  specifically  exempt. 
Retail  food  stores  and  restaurants  and  other  eating  places  that  account  for 
about  three-fifths  of  all  food  marketing  workers,   generally  are  exempt  from 
paying  the  federally  established  minimum  wage.    Many  plants  processing  food 
products  are  similarly  exempt.     A  substantial  proportion  of  the  food-marketing 
workers  in  establishments  not  exempt  from  paying  the  minimum  now  are  paid  more 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

Bills  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  provide  for  extend- 
ing the  application  of  the  minimum  to  some  establishments  now  exempt  and  for 
raising  the  minimum. 


11/  Data  are  not  available  for  retail  food- store  employees  separately,  nor 
for  employees  in  wholesale  food  establishments. 


